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had been procured from both Houses to the Queen, repre-
senting their opinion, that no peace could be secure for
Britain, while Spain or the West Indies remained in the
possession of the Bourbon family. But Her Majesty having,
for reasons which have been often told to the world, and
which will not soon be forgotten, called a new Parliament,
and chose a new set of servants, began to view things and
persons in another light. She considered the necessities of
her people, the distant prospect of a peace upon such an
improbable condition, which was never mentioned or under-
stood in the grand alliance; the unequal burthen she bore
in the war, by the practices of the allies upon the corruption
of some whom she most trusted, or perhaps by the practices
of these upon the allies; and, lastly, by the changes which
death had brought about in the Austrian and Bourbon
families. Upon all which motives she was prevailed upon
to receive some overtures from France, in behalf of herself
and the whole confederacy. The several steps of this ne-
gotiation, from its first rise to the time I am now writing,
shall be related in another part of this History. Let it suffice
for the present to say, that such proposals were received
from France as were thought sufficient by our court where-
upon to appoint time and place for a general treaty; and
soon after the opening of the session, the Bishopl of Bristol,
lord privy seal, was dispatched to Utrecht, where he and
the Earl of Strafford were appointed plenipotentiaries for the
Queen of Great Britain.

The managers of the discontented party, who, during the
whole summer, had observed the motions of the court run-
ning fest towards a peace, began to gather up all their forces,
in order to oppose Her Majesty's designs, when the Parlia-
ment should meet. Their only strength was in the House
of Lords, where the Queen had a very crazy majority, made
up by those whose hearts were in the other interest; but
whose fears, expectations, or immediate dependence, had
hitherto kept them within bounds. There were two lords
upon whose abilities and influence, of a very different nature,
the managers built their strongest hopes. The first was the
Duke of Somerset, master of the horse. This duke, as well
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